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ENGLISH UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT and 
the NEW ZEALAND SCENE 


G. H. BRIGGS 


Lasr September Mr. Collins suggested that at this Conference you 
might like to hear, from one who has recently come from England, 
about some of the latest developments in the English library world, 
and in English university libraries in particular. | am not going into 
great detail upon matters which may have little relevance to us in 
New Zealand; rather, | shall mention those things which are being 
discussed by or are causing concern to English university librarians, and 
which should directly concern us here. | think that they are nearly all 
comprehended by the term standards—standards of service, standards 
of acquisition, standards of cataloguing, and particularly standards of 
training, on which the others depend. You will remember that in 
Mr. Briggs, Deputy Librarian, Victoria University College, gave this talk 
to the University and Research Section. Mr. Briggs holds the Diploma in 
Librarianship, University College, London. 
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London University alone there are sixty-six libraries serving the 
university, and a comparable number in Cambridge, besides the many 
collections in the other university centres, new and old, so you must 
make allowances if I try to generalize on some points where it is 
seemingly impossible. 

Firstly, there are problems of co-operation. In England there is no 
central bibliographical centre which provides all the services that the 
National Library Centre in Wellington attempts to provide; no union 
catalogue which includes the holdings of all the university libraries; 
nor, as yet, any up-to-date union list of serials, except for the sciences. 
The Joint Standing Committee on Library Co-operation, founded by 
the Association of University Teachers in 1923, has, for the most 
part, been concerned with interloan between university libraries, and 
though it has met regularly, it has not had the authority to effect 
large scale co-operative agreements. 

In 1953 there was established the Standing Committee of National 
and University Libraries (SCONUL), an event of the greatest signi- 
ficance. In the past there has been regrettably little co-operation 
between the National Libraries (the Science Museum Library, the 
Victoria and Albert Museum Library, the British Museum Libraries, 
for example) and the university libraries. This has been due partly to 
the constitution of the National Libraries, and partly to a feeling of 
self-sufficiency on the part of many of the libraries concerned, which 
before the war was, perhaps, justified. Post-war conditions, however, 
have changed this. Due to economy in public spending, the grants 
of the National Libraries have increased relatively little compared 
with those of the university libraries, which, though not by any means 
affluent, appear to be able to count upon grants which are increasing 
regularly, though in the past year even the British Museum Library has 
secured a welcome increase in its grant, and on the occasion of the 
Holkham Hall sale was provided with funds to buy some of the 
choicest items. Since then the report of the Museums Committee 
has recommended that increased funds should be made available to 
these important institutions. It is now realized that there are certain 
fields where co-operation could be most fruitful, especially acquisition 
and cataloguing. It is not now possible for the Museum to fulfil its 
pre-war aim, that of buying every important scholarly book in_ the 
main tongues, as well as complete collections of the history, both 
general and local, and literature of France and Germany, and it is 
generally regarded as one of the future tasks of SCONUL to encourage 
some form of co-operative acquisition (though not a Farmington 
Plan, which, in England at least, is considered rather a wasteful 
method). In the field of cataloguing, a scheme has already been put 
forward for a union catalogue of manuscripts in university libraries, 
a most useful undertaking, and support is being given to the union 
list of MS. reproductions maintained at the Bodleian. Here I should 
remind you of the British Union Catalogue of Periodicals, which is 
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well on its may to completion and printing. Another function of 
SCONUL is to arrange specialized training for staff of university 
libraries who do not already possess it, and to this end there are 
advanced courses in analytical bibliography, held at the Bodleian, and 
supervised by Mr. Hanson. 

CHANGING VIEWS ON CATALOGUING 

The next most important matter which is engaging the attention of 
English library staffs is a perennial one—the catalogue. A general 
questioning of the precise value and use of the catalogue resulted in 
the holding, in 1953, of an Easter conference under the auspices of 
the School of Librarianship and Archives at University College, 
London, entitled ‘Cataloguing principles and practice: an enquiry.’ 
The university library is faced with two kinds of readers, undergradu- 
ate and postgraduate, including the teaching staff, who will approach 
the catalogue from different points of view. The undergraduate will, 
in most cases, be looking for something he has been told to read. 
Less frequently, to know what books the library has on a particular 
subject, though he will probably have only a vague idea what subject 
headings to look under. The postgraduate will not be interested in the 
subject approach, working as he does mainly from bibliographies or 
his own knowledge, which is likely to be greater than the scope of 
any catalogue. Both undergraduate and graduate readers will be 
primarily interested in getting their hands on the book they want with 
as little delay as possible. The idea that the catalogue should provide 

full bibliographical description of the book under these circum- 
stances, is hardly tenable. The undergraduate reader does not want 
it; the specialist will not be interested in such detail if he merely 
wants to find the book, and if he is interested in a book bibliographic- 
ally he will want the book, not the catalogue entry for it. With open 
access to the greater part of a collection, elaborate cataloguing is a 
waste of time, and with cataloguing costs so high (at Victoria Uni- 
versity College it costs about 7s. 6d. to catalogue and process a book, 
and at the University of London Library the figure for author cata- 
loguing and processing is about 6s. 6d.), it means that other more 
important tasks are being neglected. Some useful information was 
obtained for the conference by asking a cross-section of readers in 
certain university libraries whether they found mention of the size 
of a book, the number of pages, the place of publication, etc., useful; 
for many items in the collation, less than 10 per cent. questioned 
found them useful. You may say that for the sake of the 10 per cent. 
we should continue to make this information available on the catalogue 
card. I wonder! 

Another interesting event is that the British Museum Library, whose 
rules are widely used, with modifications, in England, has now made 
known the changes it would like to make in its catalogue if it had 
the staff to effect them. There is considerable danger that a small 
library, in following the example set by a large library for convenience’ 
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sake, or through lack of knowledge, or even apathy, will perpetuate 
errors which the large library would be only too glad to correct in 
its own Catalogue or Classification if resources permitted. So you see 
what this means. Libraries which follow the British Museum know in 
which way it hopes to develop, and can anticipate some of its changes 
with the knowledge that they are only doing what the British Museum 
would do in their circumstances. Would that we could say the same 
for the Library of Congress which is held so dear in New Zealand. 
This conference also, | think, gave the final blow to the idea that 
any useful purpose could be served by co-operative cataloguing 
between different universities, apart from indexing of serials, because 
the demands for information on the card are so varied, even between 
one library and its departmental collections. Perhaps | may quote the 
general conclusion drawn from that aspect of the conference! “That 
cataloguing in university libraries depends not so much on choosing 
a code of rules, and following it, as on deciding on the organization 
of the collections to the best advantage, and then cataloguing the 
collections according to the need which remains when they have been 
classified, placed on open access, relegated to the stack, locked in the 
safe, or kept as a closed special collection of historical rather than 
current interest.’ In this connection | might mention that the series of 
lectures given at this conference has been edited by Mary Piggott.” 
If you are interested in a fundamental approach to cataloguing from 
the point of view of a university, special, or public librarian, you will 
find them most stimulating. 


POPULARITY OF BLISS 


In the field of classification the most startling event is the way in 
which Bliss’s bibliographic classification is coming into use. There has 
been, and still is, a tendency in England, to rely on home made 
schemes of classification, many of them very good, but suitable only 
for libraries of a certain size. With the rapid growth of university 
institutions in the past twenty years, many of them are finding the 
need for a closer classification, and new institutions, of which there 
are a number, particularly in the fields of science and education, are 
faced with a decision as to which scheme they shall use. It may just 
be that Bliss’s scheme has come along at the right time, and that at 
present his schedules are up to date, but it is true that there is no 
more popular scheme of classification in England today, both among 
those who use it, and those who wish they could. Since a number of 
libraries in New Zealand also use this scheme, | am very glad that 
there is to be co-operation on the lines suggested by the Librarian of 


' Piggott, M. Cataloguing practice in university and special libraries. 
Library Association Record, 56:160-166 My °54. 

“London. University. School of Librarianship and Archives. Cataloguing 
principles and practice; ed. with an introduction by Mary Piggott. Library 
Association, 1954. 
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the Chester Beatty Cancer Research Institute towards keeping this 
scheme up to date, or amending it where it may be found necessary. 
| should like to emphasize a viewpoint found generally in England, 
not least among library school teachers, that there is nothing wrong 
in a library choosing whatever classification or classifications it con- 
siders most fitted for its collections, and that this is far more import- 
ant than trying to secure uniformity, a view which appears prevalent 
here. The University of London Library, perhaps the largest in 
England to interest itself in Bliss, has reclassified about 30,000 of its 
frequently used books, and placed them on open access separately. 
This is designed to serve the undergraduate population of the univer- 
sity, and to house in one room a collection which will serve not only 
to provide prescribed reading, but also a selection of books from all 
fields of study, from the archaeology of the Middle East to compara- 
tive Slavonic philology. Difficulties have been met, such as the lack 
of space in the scheme for English history, and the curious possible 
ways of dealing with literature, but I think that all on the staff 
approve the decision to use Bliss’s classification, which may eventually 
be extended to the whole library. You will doubtless be familiar, how- 
ever, with the views of Mr. Metcalfe, of the Public Library of New 
South Wales, who believes that Bliss is no better than any other 
classification, and those of Mr. Mortimer Taube, who believes that all 
present systems are so much bunkum. 


STATUS OF UNIVERSITY LIBRARY STAFF 


Now, a few words about the present status and training of univer- 
sity library staff. After some negotiating, rather protracted, | might 
add, by the attitude of the Library Association, agreement has been 
reached by the A.U.T. and the L.A. on salary scales and status of 
university library staff in relation to the teaching staff of universities. 
These appear to be more satisfactory than those which N.Z. university 
librarians have so far been able to negotiate. Briefly, they are that 
the librarian should have the status and salary of a professor, the 
deputy librarian of a reader (corresponding to an associate professor), 
heads of departments of senior lecturers, and assistant librarians of 
lecturers; the proviso is that all should be graduates, and where desir- 
able have a qualification in librarianship. I do not pretend that this 
is the present state of affairs in all English universities. But now that 
the teaching staff and librarians are working to the same end, there 
is much greater likelihood of this becoming general. Representations 
have been made to the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals, 
and, providing that the University Grants Committee makes money 
available for improved salary scales (and since the U.G.C. is on 
record as pressing for increased salaries and status of university 
library staff, that is likely), the changes will begin. I believe I saw 
the first concrete evidence of this recently in an advertisement for 
staff at a university library. 
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But this is all very well! Increased status and salaries must be 
accompanied by high standards of competence. And here, | think, in 
the last ten years there has been some change in attitude to staff in 
university libraries. There has been a realization that there is work in 
a university library for three kinds of staff: the professional librarian. 
interested in techniques, the graduate with library training, and the 
graduate who has continued his postgraduate studies even at the 
expense of securing a formal training in librarianship. It is essential 
in an institution where a large part of the work is research work, and 
where research collections are being built up, that there should be a 
number of staff thoroughly versed in their own subjects, for they will 
have a much greater understanding of the research worker's problems 
if they themselves have had research experience, preferably, but not 
essentially, coupled with training in librarianship. 


ENGLISH LIBRARY TRAINING 

There are two ways of qualifying as a librarian in England. You 
can either take the L.A. examinations as a part or full time course, 
or you can take the Diploma in Librarianship at University College, 
London. The L.A. syllabus is not, as many of you will know, an 
altractive one to a person working or contemplating work in a univer- 
sity library, and it is usual for many prospective university library 
workers to take the year’s diploma course. Since this has changed 
much in character, and as I have met a certain lack of knowledge 
and confusion about this course in New Zealand, | may mention that 
entry is usually restricted to those with a good honours degree, and 
that the student is treated as a reasonably well educated person; he 
is not given half-hour talks on the best books on philosophy, or 
mathematics for the million. Next, the aim is to make the approach to 
librarianship as wide as it is detailed. Considerable emphasis is laid 
on comparative cataloguing and classification, on applied bibliography, 
and on administration. Some evidence of the broadminded attitude 
displayed is given in a question posed for comment in one of last 
year’s examination papers, which reads ‘Some members of the staffs 
of the national and university libraries must be scholars, and not all 
of these need have training in librarianship.’ Lastly, there is a stiff 
examination, which leads to the award of the Academic Postgraduate 
Diploma of the University of London after one year of approved 
practical work, and the completion of a bibliographical project. | may 
say that I have a copy of last year’s examination papers which I will 
lend to anyone interested to see them. 


THE New ZEALAND ANGLE 

Now, what has all this to do with librarians in New Zealand? | 
should like to make a few brief comments, realizing that in so doing 
| am treading on dangerous ground, and disregarding the advice of 
Whim-wham in those memorable lines: 
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This is the burden of my song: 

Two million jokers can’t be wrong, 

Or if they can, it’s not polite 

To mention it, or put them right. 

To be a Daniel (should you dare) 

Won't ever get you anywhere. 
In the field of co-operation it seems quite clear to me that there 
must be more co-operative acquisition if New Zealand university 
libraries are to build up collections which are both extensive and of 
some depth; in particular, as new branches of study are taken up by 
the universities, responsibility for adequate coverage must be squarely 
accepted by their Councils, and proper provision made by an increased 
budget. Moreover, unless the projected National Library is envisaged 
as a scholarly library, with its stock separate from the loan collection 
of the Country Library Service, drastic steps will need to be taken to 
provide the university libraries with large enough book funds to 
carry out their proper, and at present inadequately supported, task. 
Then there is the catalogue of a university library. Are you sure that 
all your cataloguing is really necessary? I know it is a hard decision 
for a confirmed cataloguer to make, but we have a duty to give 
serious consideration to this. And, finally, status and training. New 
Zealand librarians will struggle in vain for increased status and 
salaries unless they can show by the quality of their education and 
training that they deserve it. The present training offered by the 
Library School is hardly one which is likely to produce the type of 
librarian suitable for either a university or scientific library, connected, 
as it is so closely, with the National Library Service. At present, 
judging from its syllabus, its main function appears to be to provide 
recruits for a public library service, with the inducement of ‘free 
universal graduation for every joker in the nation.’ I might add that 
itis a qualification not recognized either in Australia or Great Britain. 
The need to train staff competent to accept responsible positions in 
public libraries is not now the most pressing need. New Zealand in 
the future will depend much more on the scientist and university 
trained technician, who, in their turn, need adequate libraries, and 
suitably trained staff to assist them. I should feel happier if I thought 
that library training in New Zealand were designed to encourage 
administrative technique based on sound scholarship. 


STATEMENT ON NATIONAL 
LIBRARY POLICY 


Tis Statement, prepared by the National Library Committee, was 
approved by a postal ballot of members of the NZLA Council, for 
submission to the committee of the Public Service Commission, which 
is considering the question of establishing a National Library, follow- 
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ing earlier submissions made by the Association to the Prime Minister. 
Representatives of the Association, Mr. H. W. B. Bacon and Mr. C. 
W Collins, are also to give evidence before the committee, and it is 
understood that the Librarians of the three main State Libraries are 
also to give their views, as well as a number of outside bodies. 


SUMMARY 

The Association considers that: 

1. There should be a New Zealand National Library in Wellington 
to serve as a national reference collection, and a national lending 
collection. 

The National Library should be housed in a specially planned 

building on a central site. 

3. The National Library should be administered as a department 
of state under the direction of a National Librarian, directly 
responsible to a Minister of the Crown, with an Advisory 
Council to make recommendations on policy to the Minister. 

4. Specific statutory provision should be made for the existence of 

the National Library and Advisory Council. 

The National Library should maintain the services set out in 

paragraph four, subject to the qualification below. 

6. Subject to commitments and policies existing at the time of the 
establishment of the National Library such an institution should 
include, among other things, the stock and services at present 
maintained by the National Library Service, the Alexander 
Turnbull Library, and the General Assembly Library. 


tv 


an 


INTRODUCTION 

The general pattern among civilized states is that most countries 
which have attained minimum standards of literacy and material 
welfare have found it necessary to give library services from nationally 
maintained collections. The precise responsibilities of national libraries 
vary from country to country, but generally centre on a_ sub- 
stantial collection of books and periodicals, not merely of the country 
itself, but of world literature. Associated directly with this collection, 
is the provision of bibliographical services to describe and record the 
national literature itself, and library holdings of all works of infor- 
mation, 

In New Zealand there is no national library. There are in Welling- 
ton three state libraries which, to a varying degree, fulfil national 
library functions. Two labour under serious accommodation difficulties. 
The National Library Service headquarters is in two old houses 
(shortly to be increased to three), and scattered cellar, basement, and 
other accommodation. The Alexander Turnbull Library is about to 
be moved for some time to permit the strengthening of the existing 
library building which, when completed, will permit the housing of 
only part of the present collection, and then not safely. 
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The basis of the national collection, however, already exists in the 
libraries concerned, and many of the services appropriate to a national 
library are being given. 
|. THE NEED FOR A NATIONAL LIBRARY 

It may be thought that because three libraries are already carrying 
out so many of the functions of a national library all that is necessary 
is that they be given proper facilities, chiefly space, to continue their 
present work more efficiently. If the work were being done by separate 
institutions, adequately housed, the Association appreciates that any 
Government would be reluctant to provide funds to erect a further 
building. It is, however, the accommodation situation which focuses 
attention on this question. While most of the appropriate services exist 
and a reasonable and growing stock of a varying degree of availability 
is held by each of the three libraries, in only one case is the building 
adequate even for short term use, and the other two are facing a 
crisis. 

For the following reasons, therefore, a national library building is 
needed: 

(a) Some suitable building or buildings will be needed in the near 
future to house both the Alexander Turnbull Library and the National 
Library Service. The Association considers that the logical and practic- 
able solution is to include both in a national library building. 

Less significant but real advantages could then be obtained such as: 

(b) Further co-ordination of acquisition of stock, and speedier 
service as discussed in paragraph 5 below. 

(c) The provision of a direct reference service of national scope. 
The Alexander Turnbull and General Assembly Libraries give such a 
service now so far as their special subjects and other responsibilities 
permit; the National Library Service, with the range of stock available, 
does not give ‘on the spot’ service for reasons of policy and accommo- 
dation. 

(d) Certain other services not yet maintained could be provided. 

2. THE SITE oF THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 

The Association considers that the site of the national library 
building should be as central as possible for the following reasons: 

(a) An efficient service to Parliament and Government departments 
requires that the library should be reasonably close to the government 
centre. 

(b) As a national institution to which Wellington residents and 
visitors would go it should be situated reasonably close to the centre 
of the town. 

(c) Experience has shown that the bulk handling of stock such as is 
now done by the National Library Service needs to be carried out as 
close to the transport centres as possible if handling charges are not 
lo be greatly increased. On the assumption that N.L.S. responsibilities 
would be taken over by the National Library there would be a signi- 
ficant volume of two-way bulk despatch and receipt. 
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(d) On the assumption that even after the establishment of the 
National Library, the General Assembly Library remained for a time 
in its present situation, and part, possibly, of the Alexander Turnbull 
Library in the renovated buildings, effective co-operation and whatever 
other administrative links existed among the three institutions would 
require that they be as close together as possible. 

The building itself should be of earthquake-resisting construction. 
3. ADMINISTRATION OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 

The National Library should be administered as a Government 
Department under a National Librarian, directly responsible to a 
Minister of the Crown. Specific statutory provision should be made 
for the existence of the National Library as well as for an Advisory 
Council representative of education, research, and other bodies, 
including the NZLA. Such an Act should specify the principal func- 
tions of the National Library, its relationship to the other state libraries 
existing at the time of its formation, should safeguard existing services, 
and should provide for gifts or endowments to the National Library 
and/or its constituent collections to be administered as separate funds. 
4. NATIONAL LIBRARY FUNCTIONS 

A complete specification of national library functions is not con- 
sidered necessary at this stage, but responsibility should be accepted 
for the following: 

I. Maintenance of the following services: (a) of printed matter; (b) 
bibliographical services; (c) audio-visual material; (d) other services. 
(a) SERVICES OF PRINTED MATTER 

1. The loan of books and periodicals to public, university and 
special libraries (i.c., what is included in present Country 
Library Service, and the interloan scheme so far as the N.L.S. 
is responsible for it). 
School Library Service. 
Services to special groups, either through appropriate con- 
trolling institutions, or directly such as hospitals*, prisons,” 
the blind* 

4.* A direct reference service primarily at the scholarly or 

research level. 

The above, except in cases indicated by an asterisk, are present 
aspects of National Library Service responsibility. It might be asked 
whether the Country Library Service and 2 and 3 above should form 
a national library responsibility. Apart from the desirability of safe- 
guarding existing services, the decision should rest on whether the 
public advantage could be better served by some other arrangement, 
or whether it would be administratively and financially economic to 
include them. On the latter point the answer is fairly clearly in favour 
of the present arrangement unless the present C.L.S. system were to 
be supplanted by a more closely knit regional service administered in 
semi-autonomous units. Experience in the operation of existing services 
has shown that not only can the administration of rural library services 
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be well combined with the centralized lending of titles individually 
requested, but that there is a close connection between the range of 
books and periodicals so available, and the selection of the stock to 
be issued from the decentralized rural library service branches. Having 
regard to approved standards of service it is reasonable to expect 
some material to be provided locally, some to be available from the 
distribution centres, and less popular, more expensive, material to be 
provided from headquarters. To divide these aspects of what is really 
one overall process would not be practicable. 

(b) BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES 


2 
3. 


Maintenance of Union Catalogue of non-fiction books. 
Maintenance of Union List of Serials. 

Maintenance of a central ‘clearing house’ for New Zealand 
interloan service. 

Maintenance of current and retrospective complete national 
bibliography, in card or printed form. 

Indexing of New Zealand serials, and the publication of such 
where appropriate. 

Bibliographical service from specially maintained collection 
of overseas library catalogues, trade bibliographies, and sub- 
ject and personal bibliographies. 

Preparation and publication where necessary of special sub- 
ject bibliographies and bibliographies for special categories 
of library. 


(c) AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 


tv 


Service of sheet-music, recordings and art material to the 
public through libraries to an extent commensurate with some 
degree of local responsibility. 

Maintenance of photo-duplication services to permit the 
provision of photo-copies of national library material, the 
microfilming of library records and catalogues for biblio- 
graphical and other purposes, and the micro-filming of news- 
papers. 


(d) OTHER SERVICES 


tt 


Responsibility for library training, in conjunction with New 
Zealand Library Association. 

Liaison between libraries, particularly government depart- 
mental libraries and other specialized collections. 
Provision of staff by secondment or loan to libraries for a 
specific purpose or need. 

The provision of advice to libraries and library authorities in 
appropriate cases. 

The provision of storage facilities for unique copies or series 
of publications of potential value. 


If. Maintenance of the following collections: 


The 


above mentioned services require that the undermentioned 


collections be maintained by the National Library. 
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1. A national reference collection and a national lending collection, 
comprehensive in general subjects or to meet specific commitments, 
select and supplementary to the collections of other libraries in some 
special or technical fields. ° 

2. Publications obtained to fill gaps in the national holdings of books 
or serials. 

3. A national collection of all New Zealand books and periodicals. 

4.* The national collection of audio-visual material, such as art 
prints, radio broadcasts, music recordings, and repository copies of 
motion pictures to the extent that their permanent retention would not 
be a national film library responsibility. 


5. INCORPORATION OF EXISTING STATE LIBRARIES 
The extent to which the existing state libraries would be included 

in a national library, although a subject on which inevitable difference 

of opinion would be expected, has been discussed by the Association. 

Certain assumptions have been made in earlier sections of the present 

statement. The Association is fully aware of the impossibility of any 

immediate amalgamation, and of the practical difficulties impeding 
incorporation. It nevertheless considers that these difficulties are not 
of sufficient immediate bearing to cause delay in the planning and 
establishment of the national library. 
To avoid ambiguity or misunderstanding regarding the Association's 
position on this subject the following points should be made: 
1. Having regard to the need to maintain existing services, the 
Association considers that the National Library should represent 
an amalgamation of stock and services. 

2. It considers that this could be done in a specially planned 
building with advantage to the potential usefulness of existing 
collections. 

3. While the actual saving made through a further co-ordination 
in purchasing so effected would be small in any one year in 
relation to the total involved, the cumulative effect would be 
considerable, and there would be advantages in centralized 
processing of materials. 

4. To assist in working out a practical basis for determining 
principles of use of material included in the national library, 
the recommendations in the following section are put forward 
as a guide in this matter. Part of the difficulty of any further 
co-ordination of policy in acquisition and lending between the 
three libraries is a real difference of concept in the use of stock 
to meet demands for primary services. Both the General 
Assembly and Alexander Turnbull Libraries are primarily refer- 
ence libraries with collections built up for ‘at hand’ use or 
maintained as assets for national conservation. The National 
Library Service stock, on the other hand, is acquired, largely, 
for use through other libraries. 
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6. THE REFERENCE AND LENDING COLLECTIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
LIBRARY 

The National Library must represent a co-ordination of the policies 
of the three state libraries in this matter, not merely because of the 
existence of specific collections, but because of continuing national 
needs which they individually now serve. The uneven and scattered 
nature of our library resources emphasizes the necessity of a lending 
service to make the National Library a New Zealand, and not merely 
a Wellington, library. At the same time, one of its primary respon- 
sibilities would be the conservation of rare or special material, or 
simply conservation to meet a long-term need. 

The National Library stock would, therefore, represent at the 
one extreme the national reference collection which would be used 
only within the library, then, in an intermediate position, a substantial 
volume of stock, individual titles of which would be available for 
lending, subject, perhaps, to certain known research needs, and then, 
at the other extreme, a range of stock solely for bulk loan or request 
issue. The intermediate group of material would correspond roughly 
in kind with the present National Library Service headquarters col- 
lection and, depending upon specific requirements, would duplicate 
many titles in the national reference collection. It is not practicable to 
analyse, beyond the categories below, the specific division of material, 
but it should be understood that the National Library in this regard 
would have dual responsibilities for conservation and lending repre- 
sented by a graded order of availability of its stock. To summarize: 

1. The national reference collection would include, among other 

works: 

i. The National New Zealand collection; that is, the collection 
of New Zealand books and serials held as a reference group 
for as long as the paper endures. 

ii. Items beyond a certain replacement cost and degree of 
scarcity, or published before a certain date, including, for 
example, the rare book collection of the Alexander Turnbull 
Library. 

iii. Items which have been deposited on condition that they 
would be used only within the library. 

2. In view of our national needs outside Wellington, the principle of 
lending stock wherever possible, beyond the categories specified above, 
should be adhered to. 

3. Efficient photo-duplication services within the National Library 
would, in any case, enable much of the material in the national refer- 
ence collections to be made available. 

The above statement has been designed to take the discussion on 
the need for a National Library a stage further. All the points raised 
have been brought up before in various contexts. The Association will 
be glad to amplify where necessary, or to supply information, or 
express an Opinion on any aspect not covered. 
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STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 20th JULY 1955 


Present; The President, F. H. Rogers (in the chair), G. T. Alley, 
A. G. Bagnall, E. H. Leatham, H. G. Miller, W. J. McEldowney, J. 
P. Sage, E. H. Wright, D. M. Wylie, and the Secretary. 

Apology: An apology from Mr. H. W. B. Bacon was sustained. 

Application to the Department of Internal Affairs for Grants: Mr. 
McEldowney reported that, although the Association’s representatives 
had not yet been able to meet Mr. Meech, Mr. Fairway had assured 
him by telephone that a meeting would be arranged in the near future. 

National Library: A \etter from a committee of the Public. Service 
Commission was received. Mr. Bagnall reported that the National 
Library Committee had met on 19th July and considered a draft 
working paper which it was recommended should be sent to the Public 
Service Commission, subject to amendments which were first to be 
upproved by the Wellington members of the Committee. There was 
some discussion about whether the Standing Executive Committee 
had authority to approve a document of such importance without 
first referring it to the whole Council. It was resolved that the docu- 
ment as amended be circulated to Council asking members to vote 
on the question of sending the document to the Public Service Com- 
mission as a statement of the Association’s views, that the paper be 
accompanied by a letter from the Secretary asking for urgent return 
of voting papers, and that the Returning Officer be authorized to 
examine the voting papers as they came in, and to take immediate 
appropriate action if a majority of favourable votes were received. 

Mr. Bagnall reported that the National Library Committee had 
also considered the question of appointing a further representative 
with professional library experience to discuss the Association’s reply 
with the Public Service Commission committee, and recommended 
that Mr. C. W. Collins be appointed. It was resolved that Mr. Collins 
be the second nominee of the Association to interview the Public 
Service Commission committee. 

It was resolved that, in replying to the Committee, the Association 
ask that, as the originating and professional body vitally concerned 
with the proposals, it be given an opportunity to comment on the 
submissions made by other outside bodies. 

International Seminar on Public Library Development: The Secre- 
tary reported that, in accordance with the decision made at the last 
meeting, a letter had been sent to the Prime Minister. A reply has 
been received stating that the question of New Zealand’s participation 
in the work of the seminar was under consideration, and that the 
Association would be informed when a decision had been reached. 
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Elementary Guide to Archive Practice: Mr. Rogers reported that 
the Committee would be meeting the following day, and he asked that 
consideration of details of publication of the guide be held over for 
consideration by Council on 2nd September, when the Committee's 
report on the subject would be available. It was decided to refer the 
matter to Council accordingly. 

Public Library By-laws: Consideration was given to the N.Z. Stan- 
dard Code of General By-laws, Part IV, Public Libraries (NZSS 791 
pt 4), June 1952. It was resolved that copies of the by-laws be referred 
to the Local Authorities Section and to the Public Library Service 
Committee, for comment, that a note be inserted in the newsletter of 
the Small Public Libraries Section to the effect that alternative draft 
by-laws are available from the Association office, and that a letter 
be sent to the Standards Institute stating that if the opportunity arose 
the Association would be glad to comment on the By-laws, and to 
suggest revisions. 

National Commission for UNESCO: A memorandum of 23rd June 
1955, stating that Miss M. J. Clark and Sir John Hott had been 
appointed to the National Commission for UNESCO for a four-year 
term, was received. 

Lehigh University: A \etter trom the Librarian, Lehigh University, 
stating that, in order to lessen administrative difficulties and to make 
it easier for applicants to secure grants to provide travel expenses to 
and from the United States, the University was offering a fellowship, 
designated the ‘Commonwealth Research Librarianship’ instead of the 
scheme instituted in 1953, was received and referred to the Hon. 
Editor. 

International Congress of Libraries and Documentation Centres: 
Copies of the programme for the Congress to be held in Brussels from 
September 11-18, 1955, were received. 

New Zealand Book Week: The Secretary read extracts from two 
letters from Mr. Blackwood Paul stating that the Associated Book- 
sellers of New Zealand had decided to hold a New Zealand Book 
Week from 19th to 23rd September, 1955, and asking for the co- 
operation of the NZLA in the project. It was resolved that Mr. 
Bagnall be nominated to act with a joint committee on the subject. It 
was agreed that member libraries be asked to support the project by 
arranging suitable displays, and that a notice to this effect be inserted 
in New Zealand Libraries. 

Auckland Historic Places Society: The Secretary reported that an 
Historic Places Society had recently been formed in Auckland, and 
that the Association had been invited to send a representative to the 
second meeting, which was held on 14th July. The invitation had, 
however, not been received in time for the nomination to go forward, 
but it was expected that any representative appointed would be invited 
to other meetings to be held from time to time. It was resolved that 
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Mr. John Barr be asked to represent the Association at any meetings 
held by the Society in future. 

Scottish Library Association Summer School; The Secretary re- 
ported that two New Zealanders, Miss J. McLaughlin and Miss M. 
M. French, had attended the Summer School held in June-July. 

Indecent Publications Amendment Act: A_ telegram from = Mr. 
O'Reilly asking that the Association protest at lack of advice about 
banned books against which the police had taken action was received. 
Mr. Rogers reported that Mrs. McMillan, who was a member of the 
Committee of the House, under the chairmanship of the Hon. R. M. 
Algie, which was considering the Indecent Publications Amendment 
Act, had arranged for two representatives of the Association to appear 
before the Committee. Mr. Rogers and Mr. Bagnall had appeared 
before the Committee and had restated the Association’s views on 
the Amendment Act as expressed in earlier correspondence to the 
Minister of Justice, and to the Committee on Moral Delinquency in 
Children and Adolescents, and had also asked that the Association be 
kept informed of any publications which the Minister considered 
likely to be actionable. It was resolved that the report from the 
President and Mr. Bagnall be received, and that they be thanked for 
the action taken, and that a letter be sent to the Justice Department 
asking for copies of any lists of banned or actionable publications 
issued. It was agreed that a copy of the letter be sent to Mrs. McMillan. 


REVIEW 


Library Association of Australia. Special Libraries Section. Directory 
of Special Libraries in Australia. Compiled by Barbara M. Brown, 
Vera M. Dow, and Patricia M. Dunk. Sydney, the Association, 1954. 
149 p. 

In this survey, information was obtained from 384 special libraries 
in all the Australian States and the Capital Territory. The Committee 
points out in the Introduction that this coverage is probably incom- 
plete, as is almost inevitable in the first edition of a directory such as 
this, and that efforts will be made to remedy this defect in possible 
later editions or supplements. It is also stated in the Introduction that 
the questionnaire circulated asked for details of the subject fields of 
each library, including special collections, the lending policy, the 
publications of the organization and their availability, and the facilities 
for copying material. Unfortunately, in the opinion of the reviewer, it 
was decided that all this information, meagre as it was, should not be 
included in the Directory, though the editors state that it may be 
included, if desired, in later editions. As it is, the entries for each 
library give only the following details: 

Name and Address of the Library, 
Subject Fields covered, 
Lending Policy. 
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These are certainly the basic details, but other items which could 
usefully have been covered without adding unduly to the size of the 
publication include: 

Telephone number, 

Hours of opening, 

Name of Librarian, 

Size of Staff, 

Size of book and periodical stocks, 

Facilities for use of stock in library by outsiders, 
Copying facilities available, and charges. 

Under ‘Lending Policy’ most of the entries read “To Accredited 
Persons’ (without definition of ‘accredited’), and several say they 
‘lend freely’; but only very few mention lending to other libraries or 
institutions. Many also lend only to staff members. The greatest 
potential use of a Directory such as this is surely as an aid in inter- 
loan; but because of the lack of details of lending policy and the 
lack of information on copying facilities, the value of the Directory 
is very limited in this connection since, without correspondence, 
librarians will not know if materials may be borrowed or copied. The 
directory also has no value statistically, as it will not be possible to 
measure progress between surveys in such items as the increase in 
sizes of book-stock, staff, etc., or in the use made of the libraries. 


In the main list the initial grouping of libraries is by State, and 
within each State the libraries are sub-divided into those belonging to 
Commonwealth Government Departments, State Government Depart- 
ments, and other organizations. In a country the size of Australia 
the division by States is no doubt helpful, but there seems little point 
in the subdivisions, which only complicate reference, and the libraries 
would better have been arranged by subject, or, preferably, in a 
single alphabetical order. Each library is numbered serially within the 
State, and it is arguable that a single numerical sequence for the whole 
list might have been preferable, as is done in several similar directories 
in other countries. There is a very complete Subject Index. The titles 
of the subject fields covered, as stated by the libraries, have been 
modified and adapted to fit in with the subject headings used in the 
Industrial Arts Index, and the Agricultural Index, with several neces- 
sary divergencies for Australian terminology and extra subjects 
covered. The libraries are listed under the subject headings in the 
Index by their serial numbers preceded by the initio! letter of the 
State, e.g., N for New South Wales, Q for Queensland. This leads to 
a difficulty, since in the main list the numbers are not preceded by 
the letter, nor are the pages headed with the names of the States, 
and for quick reference it is first necessary to consult the contents 
page to find the pages covered by each State. 

Other sections of the Directory are, “Special Collections in the 
Commonwealth National and State Libraries” and ‘Index to Named 
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Collections,’ both of which are valuable in indicating subject materials 
in other than special libraries. 

The Special Libraries Section of the Library Association of Aus- 
tralia is to be congratulated on producing this publication. As the 
President of the Association, His Excellency the Hon. Sir John Morris, 
KCMG, points out in his Foreword, this is the first published con- 
tribution of the Association to bibliographical co-operation in that 
country. The book is well-bound, and is printed by a lithograph 
process on good paper. There are eleven pages at the end available 
for notes or additions. No price is shown. 

The work is of interest to us in New Zealand for two main reasons. 
First, it shows the very wide range of subjects now covered in Aust- 
ralian libraries, and second, it will give valuable guidance to the 
University and Research Section of the NZLA when its planned 
‘Directory of University, Research and Special Libraries in New 
Zealand’ is started later this year. When this latter Directory is com- 
pleted it will be possible to compare the ranges of subject coverage 
in the two countries, but it is to be regretted that, because of the 
limited scope of the Australian Directory, it will not be possible to 
compare any other aspects of the two systems. 

H. J. Lorimer, 
Reserve Bank of New Zealand. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


NEW ZEALAND BOOK WEEK 
fut Associated Booksellers of New Zealand have decided to hold a 
New Zealand Book Week from 19th to 23rd September 1955, and 
have asked for the co-operation of the NZLA. Standing Executive 
Committee has agreed, and Mr. A. G. Bagnall has been nominated 
to act with a joint committee making the preparations. Member 
Libraries of the Association are asked to support the New Zealand 
Book Week as much as possible by arranging suitable displays, etc. 
REGISTRATION RULES 

THe following additional section was omitted from the Registration 
Rules printed in the April number of New Zealand Libraries, and also 
as circulated with the report of the Annual Meeting: 

‘6. (iv). Every nomination shall be accompanied by a declaration 

signed by the person nominated that, if granted, he will accept 

a fellowship on the terms laid down in these Rules.’ 

BOOK PRICES GOING UP? 

IN A LETTER in the Bookseller of May 21st, 1955, Mr. Michael 
Howard, a director of Jonathan Cape, states that novels in his firm’s 
autumn list, which would previously have been priced at 12s. 6d., 
are to be published at 13s. 6d. Comment obtained by the Bookseller 
from other publishers reveals general agreement that prices will 
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increase; most of them seemed to favour increasing what has been a 
12s. 6d. novel to 15s. rather than to a more awkward intermediate 
figure. The failure of Simpkin Marshall has resulted in the book trade 
in England doing some hard thinking on the question of costs, prices, 
and terms, and New Zealand librarians will probably find their books 
costing more in the near future. 
DEATH DUTIES 

On 2nd July, 1955, the Wellington Evening Post printed a leading 
article in which difficulties arising from death duties on charitable 
and educational bequests were discussed. There were two duties, 
estate duty, paid by the estate before distribution, and succession duty, 
paid by the successor or person who benefited, on the amount of the 
estate Which came into his hands. Estate duty had to be paid on, for 
example, bequests of literary material to public bodies, but these were 
exempt from succession duty. 

At first sight this appears equitable, but there were cases where the 
law bore harshly on the intending public benefactor. A good instance 
might be the case of a man who had spent most of his life building 
up a notable collection of books, which was worth, for example, 
three-quarters of the value of his small estate. His provision for his 
widow was, say, the other quarter of his estate. At the time he made his 
Will, such a testator would have had to be advised that the one quarter 
destined to go to his widow, being the only part which could be turned 
into cash without dispersing the book collection, would have to bear 
the estate duty on the whole estate, after which it would go to the 
widow, who would first pay succession duty on the balance she 
received. 

Successive Ministers were always ready to undertake to consider 
ex gratia exemptions after death, and in proper cases such exemptions 
were, in fact, granted when applied for. Testators were nevertheless 
left in an anxious frame of mind until the time of their death. 

This year’s Budget notifies the Government's intention of amalga- 
mating estate and succession duties, and of reducing the combined 
scale, in itself an excellent thing. However, a writer in the Dominion 
of 28th July points out that there is still need for the total exemption 
from death duties of charitable gifts by testators, and a deduction from 
the dutiable estate of the whole amount of charitable gifts. (Charitable 
in this context includes educational. ) 

No public body wants to take gifts at the expense of hardship to 
the giver’s dependants, nor does the public want notable collections 
to be dispersed. Yet this could still happen because of the testators’ 
fear that their dependants might not be well enough provided for 
from an estate reduced by payment (to the public) of duty on a 
legacy to the public. 

When the Death Duties Act comes to be amended following the 
Budget, it is to be hoped that this long-standing anomaly will be 
corrected.—S.P. 
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LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
MeMBERS will remember that in the March 1954 issue of New 
Zealand Libraries a note appears about the Lehigh University Library's 
scheme to employ each year one librarian from one of the countries 
of the British Commonwealth. The Librarian has now advised that in 
order to lessen administrative difficulties, and to make it easier for 
applicants to secure grants to provide travel expenses to and from 
the United States, the scheme has been changed to provide a Com- 
monwealth Research Librarianship. Any member interested in further 
details should get in touch with the Secretary. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 
TITLE GRADINGS AND 





AUTHOR GRADINGS RECOMMENDATIONS 
A Standard A Highest level: wholly free 
AB Popular—fair standard Ab Second level: mainly free 
|A| Promising AB Third level: equally free and 
B Popular rental 
aB- Fourth level: mainly rental 
POPULARITY ab “Fifth level: no particular re- 
is indicated by asterisks (maxi- commendation 
mum three) after the — title B Stock commercial level: 
gradings. wholly rental 
O May cause offence 
1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 
Hesse, Hermann, 1877-. A. Gert- . . . agreeable light entertain- 
rude; tr. from the German by ment modified by the pathos of 
Hilda Rosner. Owen, 1955. 12s. Miss Kennedy’s always lifelike 
6d. ‘The brooding Teutonic children. —TLS 24-6-55. AB**. 
power cannot be obscured by an Kiely, Benedict, 1919- AB. There 
awkward translation . . . There was an ancient house. Methuen, 
is a freshness and authenticity 1955. 12s. 6d. ‘We follow thirty 
about two, at least, of these monks of a religious order, 
hackneyed characters, and the established in a former Irish 
musical detail is extraordinarily country house, through the first 
well done..—TLS 1-7-55. Ab*. years of their novitiate . . . The 
Hostovsky, Egon, 1908- AB. The picture of everyday religious life 
midnight patient; tr. from the is bright and true, obviously 
Czech by Philip H. Smith. first-hand . . . Mr. Kiely is 
Heinemann, 1955. 15s. ‘About a writing very nicely indeed.’— 
Czech refugee psychotherapist Maurice Richardson, NSN 18-6- 
who is sect to work in New York 55. Ab**. 
for American Intelligence .. . It Lewis, Norman, 1903- AB. The 
falls, rather heavily, between su- day of the fox. Cape, 1955. 12s. 
perior thriller and contemporary 6d. ‘A novel of much dignity, 
allegory. —Maurice Richardson, rightly, for the peasant charac- 
NSN 18-6-55. AB*. ters are all men of dignity, and 
Kennedy, Margaret, 1896-. AB. all, whether peasants, fishermen, 
The oracles. Macmillan, 1955 or landowners, realized with 
12s. 6d. ‘She is a_ perceptive great vividness. Mr. Lewis’s style 
writer who seems afraid to is direct and vigorous, and he 
allow her perceptions full play has a fine feeling for narrative.’ 
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Groussard, Serge, 


Harris, 


Lott, 





—Walter Allen, NSN = 2-7-55. 


Ab**, 

Lodwick, John, 1916- AB. 
starless night. Heinemann, 
15s. Sequel to ‘Somewhere a 
voice is calling.” ‘A brilliant 
novel of action. What gives it its 
quality, besides its author's in- 
sight into toughness, is the style, 
which is mannered, romantic, 
sophisticated, lyrical, and in the 
end, elegiac..— Walter Allen, 
NSN 2-7-55. AB**. 

Waugh, Arthur Evelyn St. John, 
1903-. A. Officers and gentle- 
men. Chapman and Hall, 1955. 
12s. 6d. Second and final instal- 
ment of Guy Crouchback’s ad- 
ventures in World War II. 
‘Much of “Officers and Gentle- 


2. SELECTED TIT 


Eca de Queiroz, Jose Maria de, 


1843-1900. The city and the 
mountains; tr. from the Portu- 
guese by Roy Campbell. Rein- 
hardt, 1955. 12s. 6d. ‘Plainly 
touched off by “Bouvard et Pe- 
cuchet”; yet it is no mere pas- 
tiche; both the characterization 
and the final impression which 
the book makes are singularly 
Portuguese .. . a delightful and 
original comic mixture, alive 
and clear..—Maurice  Richard- 
son, NSN 18-6-55. Ab**. 

1920- A Ger- 
man officer; tr. from the French 
by Antonia White. Hamilton, 
1955. 10s. 6d. A_ professional 
German officer” in post-war 
Germany and the West German 
police. ‘Another such attempt|by 
a French novelist to get under 
the skin of Nazi war criminals] 
carefully written, coolly ana- 
lysed." —TLS 24-6-55. AB*. 
John. Claws of mercy. 
Hurst and Blackett, 1955. 10s. 
6d. ‘In the middle of a stock 
situation . . . it is only the 
youngster Agnew seeking Africa 
with entirely new eyes, who lifts 
the story beyond a conventional 


confine. —TLS 1-7-55.AB**. 
Milton. Last hunt. Collins, 
1955. 12s. 6d. ‘A first novel of 


considerable complexity, set in 


by an unfashionable liberal hu- 
men” mignt have been written 
manist. Does this mean that Mr. 
Waugh is mellowing at last, or 
is he not quite well? . . . How 
consistently well he writes, how 


much more conscientious about 
words than most established 
novelists . . . It cannot be said 


to come off as a whole; the 
moods are too discordant for 
unity.” Maurice Richardson, 
NSN 9-7-55. Ab**. 

Wilson, Helen Mary (Ostler) 1874- 
AB. Land of my children. Pauls 
Book Arcade, 1955. 10s. 6d. 
Scenes from New Zealand life 
over a period of seventy years 
from the first bush felling to the 
present. AB”. 
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the years which led up to the 
final decimation of the Ameri- 
can buffalo . . . a_ notable 
achievement.—TLS 27-5-5S5. 
AB**, 

Martinson, Harry. The. road; tr. 
from the Swedish by M. A. 
Michael. Cape, 1955, 15s. ‘Picar- 


esque story of a Swedish 
tramp full of sympathy, 
the warmth of kindness, and a 
joy of living’—TLS_ 17-6-55. 
Ab*. 

Milosz, Czeslaw, 1911- The usur- 
pers; tr. from the Polish by 


Celina Wieniewska. Faber, 1955. 
12s. 6d. ‘An impressive, if diffi- 
cult study of intellectuals in 
Poland from the time of the 
Warsaw rising . . . to the post- 
war Soviet regime [He] 
may be no story-teller, but he 
has a keen historical sense, and 
is worth taking some trouble 
with. Some of his individual 
scenes are good and vivid, and 
his ideological insight is very 
nice. — Maurice — Richardson, 
NSN 9-7-55. AB*. 

Neider, Charles, 1915- The white 
citadel. Hale, 1955. 10s. 6d. 
‘Many scenes . . . are fascinat- 
ing simply through the faithful- 
ness with which they transcribe 
an unfamiliar life’ [in the South- 
ern Ukraine]. — TLS — 1-7-55. 
Ab*. 
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Perry, Jacques. The black sheep; 


tr. from the French by Emma 
Crauford. Gollancz, 1955. 12s. 
6d. A widowers relationshpi with 
his twelve-year-old criminally- 
inclined son. “This story of the 
struggle between one kind of 
good and one kind of evil is 
absorbingly presented.—Richard 


by Grace Frick. Secker, 1955. 
12s. 6d. ‘This is one of the most 
remarkable historical novels . . . 
to have appeared for many 
years; it is clearly Miss Your- 
cenar’s chef-d’oeuvre; and it pos- 
sesses that rare blend of scholar- 
ship, psychological intuition and 





Lister, NSN 25-6-55. Ab*. style which should make for its 
Yourcenar, Marguerite. Memoirs lasting survival.—TLS _ 1-7-55. 
of Hadrian; tr. from the French A”, 
3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS, INCLUDING BELOW- 
STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 
Forester, Cecil Scott, 1899- AB. earlier work notable. — TLS 
The good shepherd. Joseph, 27-5-55. aB***. 
1955. 12s. 6d. ‘Mr. Forester, Ruark, Robert Chester, 1915- 
being a practised writer, has his Something of value. Hamilton, 
moments of good descriptive 1955. 18s. ‘This novel is being 
writing, but these dot not make much praised, in my view, gro- 
a good book. We have been told tesquely over-praised . . . his 
these tales too often to be characters are conceived in 
merely carried along by the novelettish terms .. . so far as 
situation. —TLS 1-7-55. aB tone and sensibility go, ao . 
ee “0 thoroughly vulgar and bana 
Mater an TEAR; Com poatction "= «Nothing, mor 
‘ . E ge ngage than a work of sheerest sen- 
‘Lacks almost wholly the quali- sationalism. — Walter Allen, 
ties that made some of his NSN 23-6-55. ab. 
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We have pleasure in submitting the following information relative 
to TRANSPARENT BOOK JACKETS for library books. 


This Book Jacket has met with a great reception from public and 
commercial libraries in Great Britain, America and the Continent. 
It is simple in construction and casy to attach to each book. 

The main attributes of this Book Jacket are that it preserves the 
character of each book, maintains each book in a new condition, 
has a great hygienic value, protects the binding and prolongs the 
life of each book. 

Eventually a library whose books are covered with these Jackets 
will have a bright and pleasing appearance. 


NEW ZEALAND BOOK SERVICE LTD. 
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LIBRARIANS! 


We are in Business to procure your requirements as 
EFFICIENTLY and as SPEEDILY as possible. 
USE OUR FACILITIES for obtaining English and 
American Books. We have had long and _ continued 
experience in importing. 


REMEMBER! 
for SPEEDY and RELIABLE SERVICE 
Call, Write or Telephone 
9 
HYNDMAN’S LTD. 
69 GEORGE STREET 
Phone 70-174 DUNEDIN P.O. Box 617 








PLASTIC BOOK COVERS 
DURABLE - PROTECTIVE - ATTRACTIVE 
HYGIENIC - ECONOMICAL 


Worn, torn and shabby books and covers command little 
respect from the public. 

TRANSPARENT plastic book covers protect books and 
preserve their attractive jackets in perfect condition for the 
lifetime of a book. 

These durable and hygienic covers are available with 
either PLASTIC or CLOTH EDGING. 

Time and money formerly spent in slower processing of 
books, costly repairs and premature replacements, are now 
being saved through the use of plastic covers. 


For further particulars or orders write to: 
BOOK SPECIALTIES 


P.O. BOX 2246 
WELLINGTON 
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BOOKBINDING — REPAIRS 


We ure binding for 40° main 
cope with several more. We 


bookcloth or Dominion Vellum. Our prices displayed 
are quoted only for Public Libraries and Schools. 


BOOKS Up toY x6 


Up to 11" x7 

Up to 15” x 10° 
extra 
j Stitchless 
undertaken where necessary. 


SEWING l/- to | 


necessary. 
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MAGAZINES Covers 


- each 
Over 10° x 


5 


Magazines returned expeditiousl, 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 


Empire Street, Cambridge 


stiffened 


libraries and are able to 
bind in Winterbottom’s 


3,6 each. 

5/1 each. 

-10/ 10 each 
undertaken 

binding 


where 


also 
Up to 10° x 
2/6 each 
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57 
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classical and popular sheet music 


For finest range of 


and gramophone records - some- 
thing for EVERY taste - 
New Zealand's 


house for 


come to 


leading 
than 90 


Begq’'s, 
music more 


y< ars. 


LTD.: Auckland 
North, Nelson 


CHARLES BEGG & CO 
Hamilton, Palmerston 
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THROUGHOUT 
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for all your 
Sheet Music and 
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Recordings 
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Say you saw thei 


advertisement in 


New Zealand Libraries 


BOOKS 


for your Library... 


LIBRARIANS! OUR JOB IS TO 
SUPPLY THE BOOKS YOlt 
WANT. WE HAVEL THE 
FACILITIES TO DO THAT JOB 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY. 


We carry the largest and most comprehensive 
book stocks in New Zealand 


Our own London Buying Branch, Keeps us in 
close touch with all publishing houses. 


We can procure all) Australian publications 
through our Branches in Sydney, Melbourne 
and Perth 


We are the New Zealand headquarters and 
distributors for publishers such as Sampson 
Low and Odham’'s Press 


Our staff of expert) booksellers are fully 
equipped to give you efficient service and the 
help of their wide experience 


Place your Library Orders with 


hitiembed Sonls Ld 


DUNEDIN INVERCARGILI LOWER 
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